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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Manual of Psychology . By G. F. Stout. London, W. B. Clive ; New 

York, Hinds & Noble, 1899. — pp. xvi, 643. 

Dr. Stout's Manual of Psychology commends itself as a text-book, or as a 
book for supplementary reading, for several reasons which distinguish it 
from the greater number of " Introductions " now in the hands of teachers. 
In the first place, it will perhaps require less supplementing on the part of 
the teacher than any of the manuals in general use. To teach James's 
work satisfactorily requires the skill and ability of its author. Other well- 
known books represent distinct schools with definite points of emphasis, 
which require of the instructor that he commit himself more or less to the 
path marked out if he would avoid the infelicitous lack of coordination, 
which a clever pupil will feel even if he cannot express. The excellence 
of Dr. Stout's book is largely due to the genetic and descriptive standpoint 
which he has with admirable consistency maintained. Whatever may be 
said of the ultimate scientific fate of the ' Doctrine of Elements,' it is cer- 
tainly difficult to carry-it pedagogically into the explanation of the higher 
and more complex mental processes. 

This difficulty the author has forestalled by calling the attention rather 
to fundamental "modes of being conscious," and then tracing these modes 
through the levels of advancing development. Already in the second chap- 
ter the student is made familiar with the fundamental laws which are to be 
found throughout the mental life. 

This discussion of the "Primary Laws of Mental Processes" is in itself 
enlightening, and, coming as it does at the very beginning, is pedagogic- 
ally of great value. The student is made familiar from the first with 
the great principles of the relativity of all mental phenomena : the gen- 
eral unity and continuity of consciousness ; retentiveness in general, and 
retentiveness as it is conditioned by conative continuity or interest ; as- 
sociation and reproduction ; acquirement of meaning, complication, free 
reproduction, facilitation and arrest, and their psychical conditions ; 
habit and automatism, etc. These processes the reader then sees as they 
function throughout the ascending steps of mental life. 

Dr. Stout believes that the pupil must live himself into psychological 
problems, and the psychological manner of thinking, and he fully realizes 
that, for this purpose, the higher and more interesting functions of conscious- 
ness cannot be put aside until "a more convenient season." The ideal 
and conceptual constructions of consciousness — those that underlie both the 
physical and mental sciences — occupy, accordingly, almost half of a book 
of over six hundred pages ; and admirably conceived and written this por- 
tion of the book certainly is. 
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Psychology, as Dr. Stout presents it, can in no wise be charged with in- 
consistency in that, while asserting itself to be the science of mental proc- 
esses, it neglects those processes which are most significantly mental. 
Since it is this feature of the book that commends itself especially — the 
chapters on the technical and experimental aspects of sensation and time 
and space perception, though clearly written and carefully arranged, might 
have been written by others — attention may be called to one of the best 
illustrations of Mr. Stout's analytic and systematic treatment. Having 
been made familiar in an earlier chapter with the fundamental modes of 
conscious ' ' awareness ' ' (conation, feeling, and cognition) the student is 
prepared for the chapters on " special precepts, " " the categories of the 
perceptual consciousness," external reality, space, time, causality, "thing- 
hood." 

These purely perceptual categories, in the lower stage of their develop- 
ment, have largely biological meaning, and are explained mainly from this 
point of view, in so far as the study is more than analytic and descriptive, 
and the author brings to his analysis and explanation a wealth of facts from 
animal psychology. The transition is then made in later chapters to a 
further study of these categories as they are ideally reconstructed under the 
stress of the apperceptive necessity of " relieving the precepts of incoher- 
ence, contradiction and ambiguity." 

This ideal reconstruction gives us the mathematical concepts of space, 
the scientific concepts of time, causality, atom and molecule. This 
portion of the book is further enriched by a chapter on the ideal construc- 
tion of the self, in which the genetic, sociological, and pathological aspects 
of the self all furnish their quota of material for description. 

Indeed, it is this comprehensiveness of aim and breadth of treatment, 
never falling into sketchiness, a mistake Dr. Stout consciously avoids, which 
distinguishes the book. The chapters on the growth of language, and the 
development of beliefs are not only rich in ethnological material, but are 
likewise good examples of critical method in the application of such ma- 
terial to the problems of psychology. Room is likewise found for a short 
chapter on imitation (we are glad to see that the author speaks of imitative 
impulse rather than instinct), and its place in the development of the per- 
ceptual consciousness. It is to be regretted that a place was not found for 
utilizing the recent literature on the play impulse, a notable gap in a 
scheme otherwise almost complete. 

To be sure Mr. Stout's book has the faults of its virtues. Having de- 
fined psychology as "the science of the processes whereby an individual 
becomes aware of a world of objects, and adjusts his actions accordingly," 
he is, of course, primarily interested in the description of these various 
modes of ' awareness,' and their motor consequences in adjustment, and 
in the various stages of development through which these modes of 
' awareness, ' cognitive, conative, and emotive, pass. This is his genetic 
point of view. It is to be expected, then, that he should scarcely do more 
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than draw the most obvious conclusions from the mass of experimental 
data now before the psychological world, and that much of experimental 
detail must be added to the course by the instructor. But it is always 
easier to fill in details than to attempt to round out an inconsistent or in- 
complete book. Yet, if one should be critical at all, he would be compelled 
to own that a special chapter on Attention is to be desired. Such a 
chapter, it would seem, could easily have been made consistent with Mr. 
Stout's point of view, while as it is, the student, who from other sources 
hears much of ' doctrines ' of ' attention, ' and of the modification of 
mental content by ' attention,' must content himself here with a few scat- 
tered passages and with an absence of all reference to the experimental 
work on attention. Of course the more advanced student is cognizant of 
Mr. Stout's point of view, but we cannot help feeling that a special chap- 
ter on Attention could have been consistently inserted without conceding 
too much to the ' functional ' point of view, and would have been a direct 
pedagogical gain. 

But, in the light of the many admirable qualities of the book, this is of 
minor importance, especially in view of the distinct advance which it marks 
in the method of bringing the subject in its totality before the beginner. 
And we venture to predict that in those quarters where the aim of an intro- 
ductory course in psychology is still the development of psychological in- 
sight, and preparation for the other mental sciences, in those quarters, 
namely, where a text-book is likely to be used, Mr. .Stout's Manual will 
meet with a cordial reception. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 

Sextus Empiricus and Greek Scepticism, A Thesis Accepted for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Bern, Switzerland. 
By Mary Mills Patrick, President of the American College, Constanti- 
nople, Turkey. Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.; London, George 
Bell & Sons, 1899. — pp. vii, 163. 

This volume is an excursion into a field of research which lies somewhat 
remote from the beaten path of philosophical study, but which is by no 
means lacking in interest and value. For Pyrrhonism presents the most 
thorough-going system of agnosticism which has ever been developed. It 
is the philosophy of those who thought with one of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's 
characters that "to dogmatize about any subject under heaven . . . was 
the act of an idiot." The consistency of such a system was of course 
limited by the possibilities of language. But the leading Pyrrhonists like 
Sextus, fully aware that any general statement of scepticism is always in 
danger of committing suicide, strove by every conceivable means to guard 
against this catastrophe. The interest in the writings of Sextus Empiricus 
is enhanced by the fact that in them are found practically all the arguments 
which have been employed, in modern as well as in ancient times, by the 
supporters of a doctrine of philosophical nescience. 



